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MONTH END DATA 











Shares Listed 


Share Issues Listed 
Par Value of Bonds Listed 
Bond Issues Listed a ie 
Total Stock and/or Bond Issuers 
Market Value of Listed Shares 
Market Value of Listed Bonds 
Market Value of All Listed Securities 
Flat Average Price—All Share Issues A 
Shares: Market Value — Shares Listed A 
Bonds: Market Value — Par Value A 
Stock Price Index (12/31/24 = 100) AB 
Member Borrowings on U. S. Gov't Issues 
Member Borrowings on Other Collateral 
Per cent of Market Value of Listed Shares 
Member Borrowings—Total ‘ 
N.Y.S.E. Members’ Branch Offices . 
Total Non-Member Correspondent Offices 
Customers’ Net Debit Balances CD. . . .. . 
Credit Extended on U. S. Gov't Obligations 
Customers’ Free Credit Balances CD 


DATA FOR FULL MONTH 


Reported Share Volume .. . 
Daily Average (Incl. Saturdays) 
Daily Average (Excl. Saturdays) 
Ratio to Listed Shares e Box 

Total Share Volume (Incl. Odd Lots) F 

Money Value of Total Share Sales F 

Reported Bond Volume (Par Value) 
Daily Average (Incl. Saturdays) 
Daily Average (Excl. Saturdays) 
Ratio to Par Value of Listed Bonds 

Total Bond Volume (Par Value) F 

Money Value of Total Bond Sales F 

N.Y.S.E. Memberships Transferred 
Average Price 


Shares in Short Interest F 





(Mil.) 
(No.) 
(Mil. $) 
(No.) 
(No.) 
(Mil. $) 
(Mil. $) 
(Mil. $) 
($) 

($) 

($) 
(%) 
(Mil. $) 
(Mil. $) 
(%) 
(Mil. $) 
(No.) 
(No.) 
(Mil. $) 


(Mil. $) 


(Thou.) 
(Thou.) 
(Thou.) 
(%) 
(Thou.) 
(Thou. $) 
(Thou. $) 
(Thou. $) 
(Thou. $) 
(%) 
(Thou. $) 
(Thou. $) 
(No.) 

($) 


(Thou.) 























1946 
MAY APRIL MARCH MAY 

1,666 1,645 1,628 1,536 
1,292 1,284 1,282 1,264 
138,364 138,519 138,831 111,506 
957 964 977 1,031 
1,194 1,185 1,184 1,183 
84,043 80,943 77,932 62,431 
143,944 143,904 146,181 114,857 
227,987 224,847 224,113 177,288 
64.81 63.82 63.02 54.82 
50.44 49.22 47.88 40.64 
104.03 103.89 105.29 103.01 
103.2 100.2 96.9 80.6 
324 306 460 367 

407 439 436 616 
0.48 0.54 0.55 0.99 
731 745 895 983 

872 869 863 813 
2,516 2,493 2,468 2,343 
856 895 936 1,094 

144 154 165 110 

669 697 712 583 
30,410 31,427 25,664 32,024 
1,216 1,257 987 1,232 
1,302 1,369 1,092 1,323 
1.84 1.92 1.58 2.10 
45,691 43,947 35,774 42,373 
1,431,643 1,496,896 1,216,324 1,195,164 
93,952 122,337 105,018 263,495 
3,758 4,894 4,039 10,134 
4,034 5,379 4,497 10,793 
.068 .088 .076 .236 
103,488 123,634 113,002 311,891 
86,309 100,481 91,234 198,182 
8 3 2 5 

89,000 90,000 none 61,667 
6/14/46 5/15/46 4/15/46 6/15/45 
1,022 994 1,554 
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HE position of the railroad industry 

today as it enters the first year of 
post-war business is vastly improved over 
what it was in the last year of peacetime 
activity. 

The industry has emerged from the 
war in relatively good physical condition. 
Such deficiencies as may exist in rail and 
equipment can easily be remedied. Finan- 
cially, the railroads are probably in the 
strongest position in which they have 
ever been. The major problems with 
which the industry is faced are the same 
today as they have always been—volume. 
rates and wages, and control of expenses. 

The railroads have only transportation 
to sell. The amount they sell is related 
directly to industrial production. Hence. 
the first key to their future lies in the 
outlook for business generally. The pent- 
up demand for civilian goods, as esti- 
mated by many economists who have 
studied the problem, is substantial and 
should keep industry active for many 
years to come. In view of the industrial 
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capacity of the country, the annual vol- 
ume of business should be substantially 
higher than in previous peacetime years. 

After V-E Day many self-styled econo- 
mists and commentators freely predicted 
a violent shrinkage in railroad revenues 
to follow the ending of the war. It is true 
that revenues have decreased, but the 
decline from the war-time peak has been 
much less than might have been expected. 


Gross Surpasses Pre-War Record 


In the first four months of 1946, when 
three major industries that contribute 
substantially to railroad traffic, namely. 
the automobile, steel and coal industries. 
were curtailed by strikes, gross revenues 
amounted to about $2,433,000,000, or 
$1,125,000.000 greater than in the first 
four months of 1940, the last pre-war 
year, and almost $400.000.000 greater 
than in the corresponding period of 
1942. 

Industrial reconversion appears to have 
progressed more rapidly than generally 
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thought possible while the war was on, 
and were it not for recurrent waves of 
strikes that have beset one industry after 
another, the transition from wartime to 
peacetime activity would have been swift, 
and 1946 results relatively good. 

(s it is. 1946 will be a year of major 
adjustments and. excluding unusual book- 
keeping transactions, heavy industry cor- 
porate reports may not generally present 
happy reading material, Once industrial 
strife is settled. we can look forward to 
a period of prosperity in which the rail- 
roads should share. 

During the °30’s, when the volume of 
industrial production was at a low ebb, 
competition between the railroads and 
the trucks and ships was keen. Rates 
were constantly under pressure. The aver- 
age rate per ton mile in 1929 was 1.076 
cents, By 1937, the average rate had been 
cut to 0.935 cent per ton mile, The rate 
increases authorized in 1938, as a partial 
offset to the wage increase eranted in 
1937. enabled the railroads to obtain 
0.983 cent per ton mile. 

By 1940, however. the average rate had 
declined to 0.946 cent. almost 1112 per- 
cent under the 1929 level. During the 
war. the railroads received a temporary 
freight rate increase, averaging approxi- 
mately 4.7 per cent, and a 10 per cent 


increase in passenger rates. 


{ppraises Rate Increase 


The freight rate increase, granted in 
March 


1943. and has been carried under sus- 


1942. was suspended in May. 


pension since then, Following the 16 cents 
per hour wage increase awarded in April 
by the Presidential Fact Finding Board, 
815 cents. the rail- 
95 


5D per cent increase 


since increased to | 
roads applied for a 
in rates. with numerous exceptions on 
various classes of commodities. which 
reduced the proposed increase on an over- 
all basis to nearer 20 per cent. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission is now con- 
sidering the request and should make its 
decision known soon. A 15 per cent over- 
all increase would give the railroads 
additional revenues, on an annual basis. 
of around $725.000.000. 

From the competitive standpoint. the 
railroad industry is stronger today than 
at any time in the last 15 years. Both of 
its competitors for freight traflic. the 
coastal and intercoastal ships and trucks, 
have lost ground. Operating costs of these 
competitors have risen sharply in the 
past 5 vears and appear to be headed 
higher. Both are in desperate need of 
sizable rate increases if they are to sur- 
vive as substantial factors. 


With respect to passenger business, the 
air lines have shown a very substantial 
growth, and keen competition may be 
expected, However. if the past relation- 
ship between national income and com- 
bined revenue passenger miles of the 
railroads and air lines is any guide to 
the future, the amount of travel in the 
next few years should be substantially 
higher than in 1941. Even allowing for 
the growth of the air lines, the railroads 
may well obtain annual passenger reve- 
nues at least double those of the last pre- 
war year. 

The railroad industry has constantly 
striven to increase operating efficiency 
and to give industry fast. economical 
transportation. During the war years 
1941-1945 the industry spent over $2.- 
600,000,000 on additions and betterments, 
a large part of which was amortized under 
wartime certificates of necessity and 
charged off against war earnings. The in- 
vestment in road and equipment during 
these years was almost as great as that 
made in the previous decade and should 
contribute substantially to improved op- 
erating efliciency for years to come. Space 
permits but a brief mention of some of 
the cost saving improvements — diesel 
locomotives, centralized traffic control. 
curve and grade elimination. 

These and many other improvements 
over the years have enabled the railroads 
to increase the number of revenue ton- 
miles per man-hour of employment, and 
thus offset much of the wage increases 
that were not compensated by higher 
rates. and thus keep the percentage of 
revenues taken by wages fairly constant. 

During the past 5 years the railroad in- 
dustry has accomplished great strides in 





No. of railroad 


rev. ton-miles Wages 
\ ear per man-hour , ( revenues 
1929 102.9 16.1 
1930 102.0 18.3 
1931 101.9 50.0 
1932 102.0 18. 
1933 111.8 15.4 
1934 b23 16.4 
1935 118.0 17.6 
1936 27.0 15.6 
1937 128.4 17.7 
1938 124.5 19.0 
1939 133.5 16.6 
1940 142.8 15.7 
194] 158.9 13.7 
1942 187.0 39.3 
1943 190.5 38.9 
1944 184.4 10.9 
1945 188.0 13.4 





improving its financial position. At the 
end of 1940, the Class I railroads had 
net current assets of $516,500,000. By 
December 31, 1945, despite the heavy 
expenditures for additions and_better- 
ments in the intervening years, net cur- 
rent assets aggregated $2,253,000,000. 

In addition, many roads have large 
reserve funds and_ substantial excess 
profits tax carry-back potentialities. 

Funded debt at the end of 1940 
amounted to $11,288,000,000, of which 
approximately $1,000,000,000 represented 
debt in default. Assuming completion of 
the reorganization plans under consid- 
eration, funded debt should be about 
$7,900,000,000, of which approximately 
$1,000,000,000 would be contingent in- 
terest-bearing debt, $800,000,000 — of 
equipment obligations and about $6,100.- 
000,000 of other fixed interest obliga- 
tions. 

The burden of fixed charges in future 
years in relationship to gross revenues 
obviously will be much lighter than in 
the °30°s, because of debt retirement. 
reorganizations, and substantial refund- 
ing at lower interest rates. 


Earnings Show Regional Pattern 


\t this time, because of the uncertain- 
ties as to rates, industrial production 
in various regions, and tax adjustments. 
estimates of individual carriers’ earnings 
for 1946 cannot be made, save with many 
qualifications. There do seem to be. how- 
ever. certain regional patterns that seem 
worthy of mention. 

Roads in the southern and_ western 
districts appear to be doing relatively 
better than in the eastern region, and 
generally indicate earnings for 1946 even 
without benefit of rate increases. The 
sizes and effective date of the rate in- 
crease will have a pronounced effect on 
the ultimate results of individual car- 
riers in each district. Once heavy 
industry—the backbone of railroad pros- 
perity—finally gets rolling, we may ex- 
pect earnings reports of a greatly im- 
proved character. 

However. recognizing the fact that the 
first 4 months’ reports have in large 
measure indicated which roads can earn 
under adverse conditions. and also which 
roads show marginal earnings tenden- 
cies, the task of selecting the best values 
has been simplified to some extent. Cer- 
tainly, one can no longer generalize (such 
as during the war) but must use care in 
making selections. The writer believes 
exceptional values can be found in rail- 
road securities if due diligence and care 
are exercised. 
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WD EFLECTING the widespread inter- 


ruptions to production, consolidated 


net earnings of 475 companies having 
New York 
Stock Exchange declined 37.5 per cent in 
the first quarter of this year from results 
in the comparable 1945 period. 


common stock listed on the 


Net profits after taxes were reported 
by 365 concerns, leaving 110, or nearly 
25 per cent of the total. which incurred 
losses. In the like 1945 period less than 
2 per cent of these companies had deficits. 

Among the 22 industrial groups rep- 
resented, there were only 5 in which all 
companies reporting earned a_ profit. 
These were the financial. paper and pub- 
lishing, shipping service. tobacco and 
foreign companies. 


Have Larger Earnings 


Other groups to show sizable gains. 
though profits were not universal, were: 
retail merchandising. textile. amusement 
and chemical companies. 

Work stoppages in the automotive 
and electrical equipment industries re- 
sulted in over-all deficits for these groups 
for the first time in a number of years. 
In the industry show- 
ing a group deficit of more than $44.- 
000,000 in contrast to a profit of $78.- 
000,000 in the initial 1945 quarier for the 
same companies—only 5 


automotive 


concerns in- 
creased their income and none of these 
was among the larger-sized elements in 
the industry. All of the large corpora- 
tions retrogressed from the initial 1945 
quarter: General Motors from an income 
of upwards of $50,000,000 to a loss of 
more than $36,000,000, accounting for 
more than 80 per cent of the group defi- 
cit. Net sales of the company dropped 

$1.000,000,000 in the 


from more than 


FIRST 
QUARTER 
EARNINGS 
DECLINE 
37.5 Per Cent 


initial 1945 quarter to less than $75,000.- 
000 in the first quarter this year. Chrysler 
went from a profit of $8,000,000 to a defi- 
cit of $800,000. Results among the re- 
maining 38 automotive companies re- 
ceded to a lesser degree. 

Likewise in the steel industry only 6 of 
the smaller producers improved their in- 
come, while the larger companies had 
lower earnings. United States Steel re- 
ported a decrease in earnings 
$15.400.000 to $10.200.000 and 


from 


Bethle- 


NET INCOME OF 475 COMPANIES HAVING COMMON STOCK 
LISTED ON THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


First Three Months of 1946 — By Industrial Groups 


Number 

Number Net Proft : 

Industry Reporting Ist 3 Mos. 
To Date 1946 
Amusement... .. 8 6 
Automotive 15 22 
RE aw Se oy OD ] 
Buildimeg ...... MK 1] 
Business & Office Equip. 6 } 
COUMENE 6 ee 38 
Electrical Equipment . . 12 6 
Pimaneial . . 2s » « 18 
oO ee ae 26 

Machinery & Metals . 16 3 

Wee 2s we ss cs 19 
Paper & Publishing . . 17 17 
Petroleum. ... . . 3 28 
Ce 30 
Retail Merchandising . 18 17 
Shipping Services . . . 3 3 
Steel, Iron & Coke. . . 32 20 
Tee Sa ws Se Se 10 
eee se er 8? ee 5 
RES sz SS Ss 31 
Foreign Companies# . 5 5 
Other Companies . . . 19 17 
Sell. cw te sk se GS 365 


(d) Deficit 
# Canadian Companies only 





hem Steel from $7.700.000 to $4.800.000, 
The decrease in this 
croup s distributed fairly 
the additional 24 compa- 


remainder of the 
results was 
evenly among 
nies reporting lower income. 

While all 12 electrical equipment com- 
panies had a profit in the first quarter of 
1945. there were 6 which had deficits in 
the first quarter this year. General Elec- 
tric went from a net profit of $11.800.000 
to a loss of $13.700,000: and Westing- 


(continued on page 12) 


No. Showing Per Cent 
ie Meee Estimated sent nk 
a a 
1945) Ist 3 Mos. 1946 ist 3 Mos. 1945) 
6 $ 23,411.000 109.2% 
5 44.290.000(d) 
] 3.308.000 (d) 
8 3.803.000 — 31.3 
3 4,193,000 iE 2 
30 82,166,000 40.2 
2 35.907,000(d) 
12 7.423.000 7.0 
23 36.849.000 25.8 
14 7.513.000 - 57.6 
10 4.592.000 68.9 
15 13.936,000 68.1 
13 67.919.000 6.9 
10 26,168.000 78.9 
17 32.035.000 +154.5 
3 1.051.000 69.2 
6 18.055.000 — 59.9 
10 10.619.000 110.4 
3 1.094.000 + 4,1 
26 133.050.000 20.1 
3 11.917.000 1+ 3.4 
11 7.093.000 + 3.3 
231 $409.382.000 37.53% 
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143,26 





NYONE reading regularly the finan- 
cial pages of daily newspapers these 


the statistics of the 
accompanying table, it may be noted that. 
although very many new stock issues have 


before considering 


last 8 months could not fail to note the 


great number and variety of corporate been distributed (a movement still con- 


PANIES” 


et) $i 


FEATURE 1946 STOCK UNDER 


stock issues being offered for public con- 






sideration. The period has marked an 


interval in which the raising of risk capi- 


tinuing under an active momentum). a 
large number of sales to the public have 
not represented additions to the capital 






$1,130,819.33 
we 2.98 





27 ASE . 
7,630.00 
214,663 oO 


13 
346,061.99 na 

A — 3 957,359.03 

of $49,061.90 —: 3,957,359" $ 6,522,677.9 


due May } 42,900.00 
$ 2K 
«2. 900,000.00 


apna 48144 








bought by the underwriters from the com- 
pany 113,113 shares from stock- 
holders. A Galvin Manufacturing Cor- 
poration offering consisted of 80,000 
shares bought from the company and 
120.000 shares from stockholders. A 
block of Union Asbestos & Rubber Com- 


and 


tal has broken out of its comparative 
lethargy of the 1930’s and the war years. 
\t the same time, an economic phenome- 
non of significance to the securities mar- 
ket and to corporate stockholder lists has 
occurred. 
diffusion of ownership of many 
panies which. for years, were closely held 
“family affairs.” 


Other 
distributions have been comprised of new 
capital, in part, and of offerings by stock- 
holders as well. 


of the corporations concerned. 


Several examples may 
be cited in reference to the statistical ex- 
hibit on this page of some recent new 
listings on the New York Stock Exchange. 

Preceding listing. 
Cincinnati Milling 


stock 


This is centered in a widened 
com- 
a public offering of 
Machine 
included 


Company 


By way of emphasizing the foregoing, common 116.887 shares 


pany stock, amounting to 217,384 shares. 
was acquired by the offering group en- 
tirely from existing stockholders. 
distribution, incidentally, afforded a prime 
example of a “family company” coming, 
in part, into public ownership; preceding 
the distribution there were only about 
54,000 shares, owned mainly in and 
around Chicago, and public participation 
was preceded by an 8 to 1 split-up of the 


This 








Balance Sheet Items of Companies Recently Listed on the 
Taken From Data Recorded in Lisi 














Company “eer 
es a MOE NOI og. sae wes Sar Se wt Re REO SO! Guba a ar Ret Real avery ate $ 13,072,079 
Cineiemats Terme Disetine Co... ...c ccc ccccccinceccecncecwee cu 37.660.777 
ON iis sacle ke BES SRO ede GEG ROO-OER ween thane eekeous 10,904,675 
CNN: TONNER Cis ooo ook kn k cc eee ec cee eee ewe eee wes 25,136,354 
ec eS Ee SS TNs inci re ned Hew ee hese eee eeeer 16,280,862 
NN SAE A NN i no eral Slee®: Sra aca waved i Gres alee dinieaaals wie ware 20,503,808 
Prememer Pestetes,. TGs. oc ccs ic owes ercescvwnseasncesies 54,045,921 
Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet Co............ 2... cee eee eens 23,274,028 
Union Asbestos & Rubber Company....................0.02008:- 4,749,991 
ION 56k 6 iss st dn p40 e dd sn da wewesee peas ad 4,956,753 
PIN TRI i tece lee acware end ® Mackie 0 emai e de mens Re. Ma aR wel aKwres 16,714,716 
ne oe, OCTET LCE ee 7,078,650 
I NN IRs is cis aces Sey Shei Rw Manali dL Baha > lade Race 7,891,733 


*As reported in the balance sheet; the figures may vary slightly from current outstanding shares. 


+Company notes that inventory needs require seasonal autumn bank borrowing, later reduced as inventories 


Current 
Liabilities 
$ 3,784,634 
9,020,151 
5,575,106 
20,498,705 
3,667,194 
8,144,718 
33,713,329 
4,205,966 
1,391,317 
2,275,614 
13,663,155 
1,925,254 
1,937,858 


are marketed. 


Working 

Capital 
$ 9,287,445 
28,640,626 
5,329,569 
4,637,649 
12,611,668 
12,613,668 
20,332,592 
19,068,062 
3,358,674 
2,681,139 
3,051,561 
5,153,396 


5.953.875 


Rati 
Assets 
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shares originally issued by the company. 
[his example of a stock split-up occur- 
ring in advance of public offering of 
shares could be multiplied by examina- 
tion of the scores of underwriting opera- 
tions since last September. An effort to 
analyze the reasons behind re-distribu- 
tions of closely held issues would take 
the analyst into a broad field of fact and 
conjecture. A supposition that some of 
the transactions represented “sell-outs” 
by “insiders” might receive cynical atten- 
tion, but it would collide with statistics 
showing that original owners still retained 
large holdings, at the same time that 
changes of management were not involved 
because of a transfer of substantial “part- 
nership” interests to public investors, 


Seek Greater Marketability 


When conjecture is avoided and atten- 
tion is paid to certain factual influences 
behind the sale of closely-held common 
stock, the analyst comes upon profound 
forces at work in the American economy 
of these times. Taxation stands at the 
head of these forces. Inheritance imposts 
require that stockholders, whose resources 
are represented in great part by owner- 
ship of equities which have restricted mar- 
ketability, either seek greater marketa- 
bility or take steps to diversify their re- 
sources. 

It is conceivable that the continued 
high income tax rates, which leaves com- 
paratively meager residues of upper- 
bracket incomes, cramp many well-to-do 
individuals who have long continued com- 
mitments to philanthropic enterprises to 
sustain. The cash they require must some- 
times be taken out of capital, necessitat- 





ing the sale of investments. The desire to 
maintain pre-war standards of living may 
also be a factor in the sale of long-held 
investments. Discretion suggests, also, 
that the highly confused outlook for man- 
ufacturing, with the concurrent threat of 
intense competition in particular fields 
after war-swollen industrial facilities come 
into action, promotes diversification of 
much personal capital. 


Corporate Taxes Reduced 


Corporate taxes probably are also ex- 
erting influence upon the position of 
closely owned companies and their origi- 
nal shareowners. Although individual in- 
come tax rates were not lowered mate- 
rially in the “quickie” Revenue Act revi- 
sion of last year, imposts on earnings of 
corporations were lowered sharply. The 
surplus profits tax was done away with. 
Corporation taxes have dropped from a 
maximum of around 80 per cent to 38 per 
cent. But if closely-held corporations 
should view this relaxation as an induce- 
ment to let earnings accumulate in the 
treasuries, instead of being paid out as 
dividends (then to be taxed heavily in 
case of upper-bracket stockholders). the 
Revenue Act contains a penalty possibility 
which, if applied, would see considerable 
of the accumulations go to Uncle Sam. 

Section 102 of the Revenue Act provides 
that the heavy hand of the tax collector 
can be laid upon that part of corporate 
reserves which the Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau might consider as “improper ac- 
cumulations.” If such action were fore- 
stalled by the payment of heavily increased 
dividends to relatively few stockholders. 
the latter’s income taxes would soar. With 


don the New York Stock Exchange 


>d in Listing Application 





Ratio Current 




















jing Assets to Current Bonds & Earned 

tal ' Liabilities Loans | Surplus 

37,445 3% to l $ 2,250,000 $ 8,736,906 
10,626 44 tol | none 10,478,826 
29,569 2 to l | 2.976.000 4.741,361 
37,649 14% tol | 8,050,000 5,205,765 
11.668 4% to 1 | none 12,148,446 
13,668 2% tol | none 9,164,071 
32,592 1% tol | 11,000,000 17,705,379 
68,062 5% to 1 none 11,501,395 
58,674 3% tol | none 3.254.216 
81,139 24% tol | none 3,072,152 
51,561 14 to l 10,079,150t 2,182,782 
53,396 334 tol | 1,300,000 1,973,218 
53.875 401 | 2,300,000 | 5,027,902 





Common Stock 


Total (Shares) Listed on 
Assets | New York Stock Exchange* 
|$ 17,888,808 | 501,639 
| 46,659,008 | 850,000 
| 13,317,467 918.748 
| 26,776,221 800,000 
| 19,893,592 1,050,000 
| 34,326,525 1,100,000 
| 72,161,346 2,000,000 
| 35,488,663 937.875 
| 5,582,283 475.376 
7,349,404 540,000 
19,988,242 448,237 
10,373,249 349,367 
15,064,624 790,465 














the stock more widely distributed, how- 
ever, corporate surpluses would be less 
likely to draw the tax collector’s attention 
if the payment of dividends were sub- 
stantial, and the taxes on dividend income 
would be individually less onerous if paid 
by many holders instead of a few. 

In fact, the drift of economic events 
suggests a variety of explanations for the 
sale of large blocks of “family” stocks; 
and, the re-distribution having occurred, 
a task falls upon other 
speculators to examine into the nature of 
new additions to the open market supply 
of equities. This facilitated 
when the stocks are listed upon stock ex- 
changes because of the reports on assets 


investors and 


process is 


and earnings which listing entails. 

The table sets forth some salient items 
of balance sheets of a group of stocks re- 
cently listed for the first time on the New 
York Stock Exchange. The exhibit is 
offered primarily to readers of THe Ex- 
CHANGE who may not have had oppor- 
tunity to examine the listing statements 
in detail. In no sense is the presentation 
a commendation for either purchase or 
sale of the stocks named: in fact, the list 
comprises issues taken at random from a 
long array of newly listed equities. cov- 
ering a wide variety of industrial units. 


Balance Sheet Items Set Forth 

The tabulated items set forth are merely 
those which research of balance sheets 
would pay initial attention to, namely. 
working capital, outstanding debt obliga- 
tions and bank loans. if any. earned sur- 
plus and the like. Study of such factual 
data, which were reported by the several 
companies in their listing applications. 
apply as of a date recent to the time of 
listing but perhaps not as of the end of 
the latest calendar year. 
variety exists in this respect. inasmuch as 


Considerable 


some reports were made to cover cor- 
porate fiscal years. 

In case of companies with subsidiaries. 
consolidated figures are used in the table. 

The figures are offered as a guide to 
further study of balance sheets. Listing 
applications may be obtained from New 
York Stock Exchange member firms. They 
contain, in detail. historical data of the 
listed corporation, provisions governing 
its securities issues. balance sheets and 
recent profit and loss reports often ampli- 
fied by footnotes, and similar material 
which provide the researcher with a great 
deal of information necessary to thorough 
analysis of a corporation's physical prop- 
erty. dividend record, developed earning 
power and the like. 
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Ticker Symbol: 


M LOWENSTEIN & SONS, INC.. 
e is one of the country’s largest 
textile converting organizations. It was in- 
corporated June 1, 1918. to operate a 
textile merchandising business originally 
established in 1889 by Morris Lowenstein 
The 


present president of the company is Leon 


and his son, Abram L. Lowenstein. 


Lowenstein. also a son of Morris Lowen- 
stein, The company’s integrated opera- 
tion involves the processing of raw cotton 
into grey goods, converting and bleaching. 
followed by printing or dyeing the grey 
goods into finished fabrics. This opera- 
tion applies to rayon as well. from its 
The 


are then meechandised to manufacturers 


grey goods stage. finished fabrics 
and outlets such as mail order, chain and 
retail syndicates. The bulk of the fabrics 
sold are processed by the company and 
its subsidiaries at Rock Hill. S. C. 

In 1928 the company organized Rock 
Hill Printing and Finishing Company, a 
wholly-owned subsidiary, which con- 
structed a plant for bleaching. printing. 
dyeing and finishing cotton fabrics. This 
plant was completed in 1929, then en- 
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THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
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(Reading from top to bottom) Textile 
processing plants of M. Lowenstein & Co. 
and its subsidiaries at Guntersville, Ala., 


Rock Hill. S. C., and Greensboro, N. C. 


larged in 1938 in order to provide facili- 
ties for like operations on rayon fabrics. 
The plant has a potential printing and 
dyeing capacity of 360,000,000 yards per 
year, 

Sales are made directly by the com- 
pany and through its merchandising sub- 
sidiaries which, for practical purposes, 
operate as departments of the organiza- 
tion. There are 10 subsidiaries. 

During the war years substantial sales 
were made to the United States Govern- 
ment and its agencies, amounting in 1943, 
1944 and 1945 to approximately 23 per 
cent, 27 per cent and 20 per cent of the 
total The chief 
effect of these sales was to restrict distri- 
bution through the company’s normal 
civilian outlets. During the period of sub- 


volume, respectively. 


stantial sales to the Government. the com- 


pany nevertheless maintained and ex- 


panded its selling organization and the 
termination of sales to the Government 
has not resulted in any reduction in the 
volume of total sales. 

The company notes that at present it is 
unable to meet in full the demand for 





Neither has the termina- 
tion of Federal orders involved the com- 
pany in any significant problems of re- 
since the bulk of its 
were of fabrics processed in substantially 


its products. 


conversion, sales 
the same manner as for civilian use. 

The company has resident representa- 
tives throughout the United States and in 
Canada: it also is represented in princi- 
pal foreign countries by selling agents. 

Net sales of M. Lowenstein & Sons, Inc.. 
in 1945 were the highest on record. For 
that year the company reported net sales 
of $49,500,000 compared with $39,500.- 
000 in 1944 and $47,600,000 in 1943. Net 
income for 1945 totaled $1,764,503, equiv- 
alent to $1.58 per share on presently out- 
standing capitalization, against $1,414,047 
reported for 1944. Current assets as of 
December 31st were $14,600,000, includ- 
ing $5,000,000 in cash and government 
securities. against current liabilities of 
$1.900.000. 

Sales for the period of January 1. 1946, 
to March 31. 1946, $13,672,674: 
earnings for the quarter were $1,434,080. 
equal, after all taxes and preferred divi- 
dends,. to $1.38 per share on present capi- 
talization. 


were 





Clinton Industries, 


INC. 
790.465 Shares 


Capital Stock, Par $1 


Ticker Symbol: CNI 











HE business of the company consists 
A. of the manufacture and sale of prod- 
ucts from 2 distinct divisions which have 
been operating for more than 40 years. 
In the corn refining plants at Clinton, 
Iowa, the company manufactures prin- 
cipally corn syrup, corn sugar and corn 
starches by the wet-milling process, and 
by-products, chiefly corn oil and feeds 
for livestock. In the other division, a gen- 
eral line of medium and popular priced 
confectionery items are manufactured 
consisting mainly of chocolate covered 
candies, gums and jelly candies, panned 
zoods, hard candies, and other specialties 
including bars and package goods. 
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The corn refining division has shown 
a consistent growth and is now the na- 
tion’s third largest producer of products 
from corn. Except on occasions due to 
the corn shortage, it has been operating 
at its approximate capacity which is equal 
to a grind of 45,000 bushels of corn daily. 
The 1945 sales volume was $29,846,000. 

The major products of the corn refin- 
ing division reach a diversified market. 
They are sold in bulk to the members of 
the food industry, paper and textile man- 
ufacturers, laundries, and manufacturers 
of miscellaneous non-edible goods. Con- 
tinuous scientific research has resulted in 
more desirable products, especially for 
the food market. To an increasing extent. 
starches, puddings, table syrup, edible 
oil and dextrose are being packaged in 
various styles and sizes for household use 
as branded products under the Clinton 
name. 

The candy division operates under the 
name of National Candy Company and 
dates back to 1902. It manufactures con- 
fectionery in 3 plants, one located in St. 
Louis and 2 in Chicago. which have a 
combined capacity of 75,000,000 pounds 
of candy a year on a one and one-half 
shift basis. The 1945 sales of the National 
Candy Company were $7,083,000. 

During the war. both divisions con- 
tinued to serve their regular trade to the 
full extent of their ability within the 
limits of Government 
available materials. 


regulations and 
A relatively small 
portion of these products were sold to 


Plant of Clinton Industries, Inc., at Clinton, 
la., for the refining of corn products 



























































































































(Reading from top to bottom) Views of 
main plant of Galvin Manufacturing Corp: 
at Chicago, Ill. A new model of Motorola 
radio and a “handie-talkie’” radio set 


Government agencies during the war. and 
no major reconversion problem confronts 
the company. 

Clinton Industries. Inc.. was reorgan- 
ized in 1946 under the laws of the State 
of Delaware when. as the result of a 
statutory merger, the National Candy 
Company was merged into the Clinton 
Company and the name changed to the 
present one. Originally. the National 
Candy Company was the parent company 
and provided funds in 1906 to organize 
the Clinton Company’s business to engage 
in the manufacture of corn syrup. 

The net earnings applicable to com- 
mon stockholders in 1945 were $1.073.753, 
compared with $932.676 in 1944. These 
earnings are after deduction of excess 
profits taxes amounting to $1.575.500 in 
1945 and $1,.267.812 in 1944, 

The balance sheet as of March 31. 
1946, showed total assets of $15.949.426. 
Current assets amounted to $8,708.889, 
of which $3,496,892 consisted of cash. 
Current liabilities were $2.258.796.  In- 
vestment in plants and equipment before 
deduction of depreciation amounted to 
$14,851,838. 
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Ticker Symbol: GAL 


OW making radio sets, this com- 
pany’s business, launched in Sep- 
1928, had its basis in the 
manufacture of “battery 
Soon radio receiving sets for automobiles 


tember. 
eliminators. 


were added and, in 1937, production 
spread into full lines of radio equipment 
for homes, plus wireless record players 
and recording apparatus, the trade name 
of “Motorola” 


through numerous outlets. 


becoming — established 

During the war, the company was one 
of the foremost producers of frequency 
modulation communication equipment 
for Government and emergency use. The 
main plant is located at Chicago. The 
process of manufacture is chiefly one of 
assembly. suppliers following out Galvin 
designs and engineering. 

Re-entering peace-time production. the 
company expected that about 40 per cent 
of total sales would be of radio equip- 
ment for home use. 

Galvin receiving sets embody inven- 
tions referred to in patents of Radio Cor- 
poration of America and the Hazeltine 
Corporation; communication equipment 
embodies inventions covered by patents 


‘ 


of American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany and the Radio Corporation. Licenses 
have been received from these companies 
and others. The company notes that com- 
petition among radio equipment manu- 
facturers promises to be keen, with the 
possibility that some 130 manufacturers 
will be in the peace-time field. 

The company reported net sales of 
$67,896,597 in 1945, from which a profit 
after Federal taxes of $851,882 remained. 
In 1944 the profit was $1,416,797 and in 
1941, the last year before war production 
influences became extensive, a profit of 
The balance sheet 
1945, showed total 


$833.794 was earned. 
as of November 30. 


assets of $26.776.221. 





Alexander Smith & Sons 
Carpet Company 


50.000 Shares 


316% Cumulative Preferred 
Stock, Par $100 


937,900 Shares 
Common Stock, Par $20 


Ticker Symbol: AXS 











N ~ ORE than a century has passed since 
i the predecessor of this company 
began business. The original concern. es- 
tablished by Alexander Smith as a co- 
partnership in 1845, was incorporated 
under the present name on December 31, 
1873, and the enlargement of plant ca- 
pacity to 2,448,000 square feet of space 
during the years has established the com- 
pany s factory at Yonkers, N. Y., as the 
largest single unit in the United States 
engaged in making 

Technically, the 
“consist of carpets and rugs in plain and 
printed Velvet and Axminster 
manufactured in standard widths ranging 
from 27 inches up to 18 feet.” The or- 


rugs and carpets. 
companys products 


weaves, 


ganization also acts as selling agents for 
related lines manufactured by other com- 
panies, notably C. H. Masland & Sons. A 
subsidiary of Alexander Smith & Sons 
the Sloane-Blabon Corporation—makes 
linoleum and hard-surface floor 
ings, these products being sold separately 
from those of the parent unit through in- 
dependent distributors. 


The wools used in the company’s floor 


cover- 
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coverings are all imported from foreign 
countries, the principal sources being the 
Argentine, India, Iran, British Isles, Af- 
ghanistan, New Zealand and Syria. De- 
spite ocean traffic disruption on account 
of the war, the Smith organization, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement, had 
last February a raw material inventory, 
plus commitments, which was the largest 
of the last 10 years. 

In a normal year like 1941, furniture 
and department stores took 74.6 per cent 
of the output, the remaining 25.4 per cent 
going to mail order houses and contrac- 
tors. The company maintains under lease 
storage and distribution facilities in 11 
of the larger cities from coast to coast. 

A majority of the common stock of the 
Sloane-Blabon Corporation was acquired 
in 1944 (a minority interest had previ- 
ously been held) and in the next 2 years, 
additional stock was bought until at pres- 
ent about 45 per cent of Class A preferred 
and more than 99 per cent of the com- 
mon stock is owned. 

Sloane-Blabon Corporation was incor- 
porated in 1931 to continue the businesses 
formerly conducted by W. & J. Sloane 
Manufacturing Company, the George W. 
Blabon and Sons Co., and by the floor 
covering division of Certain-teed Products 
Corporation, A plant is owned at Trenton, 
\. J.. and another in Philadelphia, while 
a third, producing wood flour, is operated 
on leased land at East Baldwin, Me. In 
connection with a recent sale of preferred 
and common stock, the Smith organiza- 
tion stated that plans call for the outlay 
of $2.660,000 for improvements and addi- 
tions at Sloane-Blabon plants, along with 
the expenditure of $2.424,000 for new 
machinery and other equipment. 


Has Ninety Distributors 


Sloane-Blabon has sales offices under 
lease in New York, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. Ninety distributors 
sell this subsidiary’s products through 86 
major buying centers of the United States. 

The Sloane-Blabon production of lino- 
leum has been adversely affected for some 
time by a shortage of linseed oil, much 
of which usually comes from the Argen- 
tine. This subsidiary’s facilities have 
lately been devoted mainly to the manu- 
facture of felt base floor coverings. Plastic 
materials kitchen 


are into 
utensils, etc., by 


worked up 
bathroom accessories, 
plants at Trenton and Philadelphia. 
Alexander Smith & Sons sales in 1945 
amounted to $30.617.431. of which 56 
per cent were on Government orders. Net 
income after Federal taxes totalled $1.- 


154,953. The company has paid dividends 





every year, with the exception of 4 years 
in the 1930's, since 1874. In 1943 a stock 
dividend, representing a charge of $14.- 
400,000 against earned surplus, was paid. 
The company, a “family affair” for many 
years, increased its small previous issue 
of common stock to 937,900 shares in 
the early 1940's, 

The balance sheet for the company and 
its subsidiary as of December 31, 1945, 
showed total assets valued at $35,488,663. 
Current assets were $23,274,028, against 
$4,205,966 of current liabilities. 





Seiberling Rubber 
Company 


349,367 Shares 


Common Stock, Par $l 


Ticker Symbol: SRU 











FTER producing rubber goods in 
wide variety for military use during 
the war, the company has returned to its 
normal pre-war lines. These consist prin- 
cipally of automobile, truck and tractor 
tires and tubes, of which 80 per cent were 
sold for replacement purposes during the 
6 years ended with 1939. When a new 
preferred stock issue was sold recently, 
announcement was made that approxi- 
mately $700,000 would be used to buy 
certain machinery installed in the com- 
pany’s plants by the Defense Plant Cor- 
poration and to add additional equipment. 
The company was incorporated in Dela- 
ware on November 16, 1921, with its fac- 
tory at Barberton, O. Active subsidiaries 
include the Seiberling Rubber Export 
Company and The Seiberling Rubber 
Company, Inc., a Virginia corporation 
engaged in sales in that State. A 49.8: 
per cent interest is also owned in the com- 
mon stock of Seiberling Rubber Com- 
pany of Canada, which maintains branch 
offices in Toronto, Montreal and Winni- 
income from this investment, the 
company notes, is not significant in rela- 
tion to total earnings. 

Net sales in 1945 amounted to $26,288.- 
523, with net income after Federal taxes 
but before contract re-negotiation, amount- 
ing to $504,882. A note attached to the 
income account for the period states that 


peg; 


adjustments on account of re-negotiations 
were expected to be moderate. The bal- 
ance sheet as of October 31, 1945, 
showed total assets of the company and 
wholly-owned subsidiaries amounting to 


$10,373,249, 
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MERICAN foundations have aggre- 

gate capital assets estimated at 
$1.818.000,000, with an annual expendi- 
ture. including direct operations and 
grants to outside agencies, of about $72.- 
000,000, it is revealed in a general survey 
recently completed by the Russell Sage 


Foundation. 

There are 505 known foundations op- 
erating in the general field of social wel- 
fare. Most of these are small; only 36 
have assets of $10.000.000 or more, and 
the 30 largest are estimated to possess 
5&7 per cent of the assets of all founda- 
tions, 

The 10 reporting largest capital assets 
to the survey are, in order of size: 

Rockefeller Foundation . $189,527,823 

Carnegie Corp. of N. Y. 166.506.401 

Ford Foundation 109,000,000 

City Trusts of Phila. 88.083.541 

Hayden Foundation 50.000.000 

Kresge Foundation 47,518,062 


Kellogg Foundation 46,825,011 
Carnegie Inst. of Wash. 13.884.844 
Commonwealth Fund 42,934,644 
Mayo Properties Assoc. 28,299,596 


Two additional foundations which did 
not furnish financial data, the Hershey 
Fund and the Duke Endowment, are be- 
lieved to fall within this asset range. 

The sums that most foundations have 
available for immediate expenditure have 
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been severely curtailed by reduction in 
interest rates, the study points out. Cited 
as typical is the experience of Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, which re- 
ported the yield on its investments at 5.2 
per cent in its fiscal year 1922-1923, as 
1.5 per cent in 1932-1933. and as only 
2.7 per cent in 1942-1943. This is a de- 
cline of almost 50 per cent in 20 years in 
funds realized from a given capitalization, 
and a decline of a full 40 per cent since 
1933. 

Current low yields of conservative in- 
vestments are forcing a fresh considera- 
tion of the problem of safety vs. income, 
and apply a new and severe test to the 
principle of perpetual endowment. ac- 
cording to the authors of the report, 
Shelby M. Harrison, general director of 
the Russell Sage Foundation, and F. Em- 
erson Andrews, publications director. 
Thus common stocks are appearing in 
increasing percentage in many founda- 
tion portfolios, though it is not related 
whether this represents a reaction against 
the exceedingly low income now available 
from high-grade bonds or is a hedge 
against the possibility of dollar inflation. 

Nearly all important modern founda- 
tions spend at least their income, and the 
survey notes a trend in recent years in the 


direction of allowing at least discretion- 
ary liquidation. In the past, the theoreti- 
cal allurement of compound interest on 
even small sums for long terms has be- 
guiled some donors, including Benjamin 
Franklin. Franklin’s will set up two 
funds, one in Boston and one in Phila- 
delphia, of the value of $5,000 each. 
a portion to be accumulated for 100 
years, the remainder for 200 years. 
Neither accumulation met  Franklin’s 
hopes. according to historical report, but 
the Boston experience was the better. The 
100-year part of this fund was used to 
build and help equip Franklin Technical 
Institute at a cost of more than $438,000; 
the second part is still in accumulation 
until 1991, when it is to be divided be- 
tween “the Town of Boston and the Gov- 
ernment of the State.” It recently 
amounted to $868,000. 


Pursues Policy of Accumulation 


Currently the Duke Endowment ap- 
pears to be the only large foundation 
that has a regular policy of accumulation 
—applying to 20 per cent of income un- 
til the accumulation reaches $40,000,000. 

As to the future, the study foresees 
few new large foundations established 
from individual fortunes under present 
conditions. Treasury Department figures 
show that individual incomes of $1,000,- 
000 or more fell from 511 in 1928 and 


FEDERAL INcoOME TAX RETURNS WITH 
Net Income or $1,000,000 or Over 
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513 in 1929 to 20 in 1938, and have never 
since risen above 61. with only 40 in the 
latest available report. for 1942. On the 
other hand, accumulations through com- 
munity trusts, through continuing contri- 
butions of family groups, and perhaps hy 
additions to existing foundations, could 
be considerable. The need continues great 
despite the recent entrance of “tax-sup- 
ported public assistance” in the field of 
relief. the authors state. 
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VER the war years the number of 
common shareholders in 50 promi- 
nent corporations having securities listed 
New York Stock Exchange in- 
creased from 3.659.644 at the end of 
1940 to 3.904.942 by the close of last 
year. The figures. compiled by the De- 


on the 


partment of Research and Statistics of 
the Stock Exchange. represent one of the 
few continuing series available on stock- 
holder trends. At the time the study was 
started in 1929, only 2.064.563 persons 
held shares in the same 50 corporations. 

The most widely held common stocks, 
with their number of holders. are: 
American Telephone & Telegraph. 683.- 
897: General Motors. 403,691: General 
Electric, 241.838: Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. 214.995: United States Steel. 
166.108: Commonwealth & Southern. 
153.510: Consolidated Edison. 117.797; 
Packard Motor. 112.845. 

Not all widely distributed stocks were 
used in the survey. one such exception 
heing Standard Oil Company (N. J.). 
which has 160.025 holders, 


Growth Is Steady 


Steady. rather than spectacular, 
growth characterizes the shareholder 
lists. After 1929 stockholder totals at 


first grew rapidly as securities were re- 
distributed into hands. 
Then, from 1932 through 1937, holders 


of shares in these 50 companies remained 


numerous new 


stable. numbering in the vi- 
3.500.000, In 


year-to-year increases set in, 


relatively 
cinity of 1938 moderate 
which car- 
ried through the war years. 

The trend illustrates that one does not 
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have to go to split stocks or to “orowth 
situations.” such as those newly listed 
upon the Stock Exchange within recent 
years, to uncover important expansion in 
stockholder lists. It is a continuing oe- 
established com- 
panies as investment facilities of Stock 
Exchange firms reach out to establish 
many new stockholders. 

By far the vast majority of  stock- 
holders own relatively few shares in their 
companies, 


currence among. old, 


American Telephone and 
Telegraph states that “The average num- 
ber of shares held at the end of 1945 was 
29.5 stockholder holding as 
much as one-half of one per cent of the 
total stock. Holders of 1 to 5 shares num- 
bered 208.600. and 645.100 stockholders 
held less than 100 shares each.” 
Motors reports that 
one-third of its stockholders own 
not more than 10 shares. while another 


with no 


General more 


than 


Listed Companies 
Report Stockholder Gains 













than 25 


have not 
Pennsylvania 


one-quarter 
shares. 


more 
Railroad reports 
the average holding among its share 
owners to be 61.24 shares. 

Relatively small average holdings are 
the rule throughout the companies re- 
porting in the survey. Thus one wil- 
nesses the rise of a vast new class of 
share owners, comprising men and wom- 
en in all walks of life whose wages and 
other income are supplemented from 
time to time by modest dividend checks. 
Another trend in evidence 
dominance of 


is the pre- 
stockholder 
lists. Consolidated Edison, for example. 
reports that 59 per cent of its individual 
stockholders are women. General Motors 
reports that women make up a majority 
of its stockholders. 

While the interests of 
commonly considered as more universal 


women on 


workers are 








CHANGES IN NUMBER OF 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
The Borden Company . . . . 
Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
General Electric Company 

General Motors Corporation 
Kennecott Copper Corporation 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corp. 
Union Pacific Railroad Company 


United States Steel Corp. . . . 





AMONG A GROUP OF 10 LISTED COMPANIES 


. 


than those of share owners. yet stock- 
COMMON STOCKHOLDERS 

1929 1940 1945 

169.801 630.812 683.897 
15.078 17.204 19.188 
62.271 102.143 117.797 
25.470 63.467 73.596 
19.882 212.840 241.838 

176.693 376.505 403.091 
15.996 82.083 88.936 
20.382 65.420 74.888 
37.876 40.049 14.333 

117.956 163.593 166.108 
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holders outnumber employes in many 
companies, This is true of a wide list of 
utilities, railroads and manufacturing 
concerns. A few comparisons are: Con- 
solidated Edison, 117,797 common hold- 
ers. 25,967 employes; Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, 214,995 stockholders, 161.436 em- 
ployes:; General Motors, 403,691 com- 
monholders, 345,940 employes. 

Of course the roles are dual whenever 
workers buy shares in their own com- 
panies. American Telephone and Tele- 
eraph reports that “approximately 55,000 
Bell System employes own stock in the 
company.” On an_ industry-wide basis 
these duplications would be considerable 
in number. So once again is illustrated 
the difficulty in delineating sharply be- 
tween the two groups. 

What is of interest is the realization 
that strikes, or any other hindrance to 
production, can have wider impact upon 
shareowners than upon employes. 

In contemplating the wider distribu- 
tion of stock ownership. one sees, on the 
one hand, a healthfully expanding par- 
ticipation in industry, bringing to more 
people a direct interest in capitalistic 
democracy—an_ over-all spreading of 
benefits entirely in accord with the dem- 
ocratic ideal. 


Large Holdings Diminish 


On the other hand, one may be led to 
inquire into the train of economic events 
which -has forced partial liquidation of 
many” former large holdings. Inheritance 
levies. income tax rates which hinder the 
accumulation of capital and considera- 
tions of diversity are among the well- 
known factors which in recent years 


have produced a stream of “secondary” 
and “special” offerings. 

The Saturday Evening Post sums up 
the progress made by the “foes of the 


nation’s economic system” in this way: 
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“The net of it is that, having decided to 
dissipate the great fortunes which have 
until recently provided a large propor- 
tion of new investments, we are forced 
to rely on the mass of small investors for 
the money to reconvert industrial plants, 
re-equip railroads and utilities, and in 
general do over America for the Brave 
New World.” 

This forthright view makes it obvious 
that investment in industrial enterprise 
must continue to be made attractive to 
small investors or the capital markets 
will be hard put to it to find the funds 
for corporate needs. 

Which raises the question. “How well 
have investors—the many millions of 
small stockholders—fared these last few 
years?” 

The record in recent years of aggre- 
gate dividends yielded by common stocks 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
is presented below: 


DIVIDENDS ON LISTED COMMON STOCKS 
No. Issues 


Paying 


Est. Aggregate 
Dividends 


ma... $2.280.654.000 
1942... . O 1.997.461.000 
19945... CI 2.063.411 000 
Pee ks eee 2.222.612.000 
inmS ... 2.274.727.000 


After falling off in the first full war 
year of 1942. the dollar total of common 
stock dividends rose gradually until in 
1945 it approached the 1941 record, In 
the face of the tax on excess profits, and 
the need of corporations to set aside re- 
serves out of earnings for reconversion. 
dividend distributions have shown re- 
markable resiliency. Some of these re- 
serves appeared generous in size at the 
time they were set up and stockholders 
may have been disappointed that a larger 
proportion of net was not distributed. 
But already the difficulties encountered 
in getting into post-war production have 
vindicated this decision by management. 


General Motors depicts the dis- 
tribution of its share ownership. 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE ANNUAL REPORTS 


“A single job in General Motors 
requires, it is estimated, an invest- 
ment of approximately $6,500 to 
provide the place to work in and the 
necessary equipment and working 
capital.”"—-GENERAL Motors Corp. 


“Furthermore, the cost of provid- 
ing a job at Monsanto is going up. 
In the last three years, the invest- 
ment in machinery and plant re- 
quired to create a new Monsanto 
job averaged over $12,000. For 
those projects which will be started 
in 1946, it is estimated that an in- 
vestment of $15,900 is required for 
each new job. Considering neces- 
sary working capital, the sum is 
$20.600." — Monsanto CHEMICAL 
COMPANY. 

“For each employe on the pay- 
roll, Standard Oil Co. ( New Jersey) 
and its consolidated companies have 
invested $22.000 in property, plant 
and equipment.” — STANDARD OIL 


Co. (XN. fj.) 











What does stand out is that common 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change have yielded substantial dividends 
in each of the past 5 vears—setting a 
near record for consecutive substantial 
distributions. And payments in the first 
quarter of this year are 11.7 per cent 
ahead of the 1945 rate. The $2.280.054.- 
OOO vielded by listed common stocks in 
1941 and the $2.274.727.000 distributed 
in 1945 were exceeded during the latter 
1930's only by the $2.373.436 paid out 
in 1937. 

Analogies have been drawn showing 
that dividend 
makes up a smaller proportion of the 


income — progressively 
total national income: that wage pay- 
ments. for example. have risen far more 
sharply — than 
This trend is everywhere evident and is 


dividend — distributions. 
not to be denied. Yet dividend payments 
are substantial and compare favorably 
with the historical record. 

Your small stockholder. then, has en- 
joyed substantial dividends over the past 
five years. It is safe to assume that his 
concern over income from his stockhold- 
ings ranks alongside of considerations of 
price appreciation because large num- 
bers of individuals buy stocks “to hold.” 
American Telephone and Telegraph  re- 


ports for example. that one-half of all its 
stockholders have held shares for at least 
10 years. 








First Quarter Earnings Decline 37.5 Per Cent 


(continued from page 3) 


house from a net income of $4,000,000 
to a deficit of $18,700,000. 

Reviewing the disruption caused by 
strikes generally, it will be remembered 
that earlier in the year it was hoped that 
strike difficulties would be mostly out of 
the way before the second quarter and a 
basis for normal profits would ensue. By 
now it is apparent that for many com- 
panies the lag in earnings will continue 
through the second quarter, if not longer. 
Leverage for profits admittedly is tre- 
mendous once production gains strong 
headway, but it is worth remembering, 
while appraising second half estimates, 
that in some instances a sizable share of 
future earnings will have to be applied 
against earlier deficits before a profit can 
be shown. 


Retail Companies Lift Earnings 


On the brighter side of the picture, an 
upswing of 154.5 per cent in net profits 
for the retail merchandising companies 
was brought about mainly by Montgom- 
ery Ward's increase in profits from $4.- 
700,000 to $13,800,000 and Allied Stores 
which raised its income from $2,200,000 
to $5,400,000. 

The textile companies scored an in- 
come gain of 110.4 per cent as a group, 
with the increases fairly evenly distrib- 
uted among the 10 concerns earning a 
profit. 

The gain of 109.2 per cent in net earn- 
ings for the amusement companies was 
highlighted by Paramount Pictures which 
lifted its net nearly 190 per cent to a 
total of $11,587,000. This accounted for 
nearly one-half the combined earnings 
reported by the group. Other sizable in- 
creases were reported by Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox Film and Radio-Keith-Orpheum. 

All 17 of the companies in the paper 
and publishing group showed a profit in 
the first quarter this year, and 15 of them 
reported improved earnings over the ini- 
tial 1945 quarter. On an over-all basis, 
the group increased its net earnings by 
68.1 per cent. 

With 30 of the 41 chemical companies 
experiencing a rise in earnings, this 
group had a gain of more than 40 per 
cent in combined net income. The largest 
increases were reported by the following: 
du Pont. which through a reduction of 
more than $15,000,000 in Federal income 
taxes. was able to lift its net from $18.- 
800.000 to nearly $29,000,000 despite 
lower net sales in the first quarter this 
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year than in the comparable 1945 period: 
Charles Pfizer, which increased its net 
earnings from $890,000 to $2,900,000; 
Bristol-Myers, a gain in net from $900.- 
000 to $2,600,000; and Abbott Labora- 
tories, which went from a net income of 
$800,000 to $2.800,000. 

In the food industry the 25.8 per cent 
gain in income for the group as a whole 
was distributed fairly evenly among the 
23 companies reporting improved results 
over the first 1945 quarter. 

Other industries affected by earnings 
declines, in addition to the automotive. 
steel and electrical equipment groups al- 
ready mentioned, were: railroads, avia- 
tion, mining, and machinery and metals. 

The Association of American Railroads 
reports that freight rates have been at 
pre-war levels, and passenger rates have 
been up only slightly; meanwhile the re- 
cently granted wage increases, retroactive 
to January 1, 1946, have advanced the 
level of railroad wages to about 48 per 
cent above the pre-war level. At the same 
time the rails no longer have the benefit 
of war-swollen traffic which enhanced 
their earnings. This is reflected in the 
78.9 per cent decline in rail net income 
in this year’s first quarter compared to 
last year’s initial period. 


Rate Increase Discussed 


The potential effect if the freight rate 
increase, now before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, is granted is reviewed 
in the article on page 1 of this issue of 
THE EXCHANGE, 

Under present conditions the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. as an example, experi- 
enced a drop in revenue received from 
freight from $160,000,000 in the first 
three months of 1945 to $125,000.000 in 
the comparable 1946 period. This was 
accompanied by a change from a net in- 
come of $16,800,000 to a loss of 
$7.700,000. 

Baltimore & Ohio and New York Cen- 
tral also saw profits transformed into 
losses: the former from a net profit of 
$5,000,000 to a loss of $7,500,000 and the 
latter from a net income of $5,500,000 to 
a loss of $6.200.000. Freight revenue also 
dropped in these two instances from 
$75.500.000 to $59,200,000 for the B.& O. 
and from $110.000.000 to $99,000,000 
for New York Central. 

Only 9 of the 24 aviation companies 
on the stock list are included in the sur- 
vey, the others being omitted for various 


reasons such as no comparable data avail- 
able for 1945, report not released in time 
and so forth. Eight of the 9 included are 
transport companies; the lone manufac- 
turer, United Aircraft, had a loss of 
$500,000 (after crediting a tax refund of 
nearly $2,000,000) which compares with 
a net profit of $3,500,000 in the first 
quarter of 1945. 

Although the tie-up in the coal indus- 
try took place after March, the mining 
group experienced a decline of 68.9 per 
cent in profits. Two metal-mining com- 
panies, Anaconda Copper, which was be- 
set with strike difficulties, and Climax 
Molybdenum reported substantial de- 
creases in net income (before certain de- 
pletion charges) amounting to $6,800.000 
and $2,600,000 respectively. 

In the machinery and metals groups, 
earnings declines were general rather 
than being incurred mainly by a few 
large concerns. Thirty-two companies had 
lower earnings. 


Lower Income in Building Group 


Among the building industry compa- 
nies, production stoppages resulted in a 
$800,000 deficit for Johns-Manville, de- 
spite a tax refund of slightly more than 
$1,000,000. This compares with a net in- 
come of $1,400,000 in the initial 1945 
quarter. Weighted heavily by the Johns- 
Manville figures, the building group 
showed a decline of 31.3 per cent in’ net 
earnings despite the fact that 8 of thé 14 
companies included improved their net 
income. 

Comparing one industry against an- 
other, rarely have earnings results varied 
so widely, as has been reflected in the 
high selectivity of stock price movements. 
Whereas there may have been a time 
when stock prices generally tended to fol- 
low the lead of a handful of pivotal is- 
sues, today there are numerous diverse 
trends which are far-reaching in effect. 
Selectivity rules as a potent force in stock 
market calculations, almost more so than 
ever before. 

Earnings results in the first post-war 
year so far have made far different read- 
ing than was widely anticipated when 
pent-up demand, production capacity and 
public purchasing power were _ first 
gauged a year or so ago. But now the in- 
dustrial horizon is clearing and manage- 
ment apparently takes the view that the 
early 1946 slump in earnings was tem- 
porary, for aggregate dividends paid on 
listed common stocks have held up favor- 
ably—payments in the first quarter this 
year exceeding the rate in the initial 1945 
quarter by 11.7 per cent. 
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To discussion of investment, economic and general financial subjects of public interest. 


DETROIT, MICH. 

The 50th anniversary of the motor car 
industry, now being celebrated, draws atten- 
tion to a surprising number of companies 
which had their hour upon the stage and then 
were seen no more! Quite a number of old 
names no longer seen in dealer windows were 
also inscribed on stock certificates. It may be 
painful to some to recall this fact, but while 
the laurel wreath marking a half century is 
fitted around the brow of the industry, it 
may be a comfort to quondam owners of 
such certificates to know that, although their 
own risk capital ventures were less than 
profitable, their contribution to the develop- 
ment of one of the world’s wonders in the 
manufacturing field was, nevertheless, real 
and lasting. 


y. ¥. 5... 


CARLISLE, PA. 

The coal strike probably imparted a de- 
gree of activity to the conversion of small 
factory buildings to the use of oil burners. 
But anyone who permitted his speculative 
or investment energy (and resources) to be 
switched from another enterprise to oil com- 
pany stocks on that account, alone, would 
hardly be realistic. On a cost basis, oil could 
not compete with bituminous for run-of-the- 
mill factories, especially if and when a 
stretch should come along pretty soon when 
business competition forced the lowest pos- 
sible expense upon a producer, if he would 
continue to produce at a profit. Again, any 
widespread conversion movement would very 
quickly eat too heavily into fuel oil supplies. 
Oil costs naturally would rise and the 
“spread” between oil and coal would become 
wider than ever. 


Wet. 


DECATUR, ILL. 
Your May article re the decline of stock 
yields in 2 years was the kind of information 
that makes THE ExcHANGE Magazine worth 


while, in my estimation. Not only did it 
supply facts for occasional investors, like 
me, to think about; but it stimulated study 
to discover stocks, whose dividend records 
are long and favorable, which would make a 
better return than 314 per cent or so. At 
least that was the way the tabular matter 
affected me—stirring up curiosity, creat- 
ing a need to know more. Keep such articles 
coming. 


Mek. J. L. 


ATLANTA, GA. 

The first half of 1946 will soon be rounded 
out and where is the sweeping boom in busi- 
ness expected so confidently for this year? 
I know that certain industries have been do- 
ing rather well; it is evident in following 
political news from day to day that the em- 
phasis frequently laid upon these evidences 
of prosperity is being overdone. What is be- 
coming of a great deal of the backed-up 
buying power present when the war ended? 
It is logical, an economic truism, that every 
day a part of it is being absorbed by the 
purchase of the necessitous things of living 
—food, rent and the like—forced upon 
thousands out of work because of the strike 
epidemic. I don’t like the business prospect 
for all of this year. The stock market does 
not seem to okay this sentiment but I feel 
that a lot of hard-headed investors must 
share it with me. 


Hi, BK. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

In your last issue there is a letter signed 
by J. J. S. regarding the advisability of ac- 
cepting advertisements in your publication. 
I have been reading your magazine for sev- 
eral years and find it extremely interesting 
and every time I pick it up I am delighted 
to see “no advertisements” and I cannot see 
any merit in having advertisements in this 
very fine magazine. 


W. i. R, 


Letters to the editor in whole or in part, are presented here as a contribution to current 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 

... Careful reading of the article—High 
Break-Even Point Forecasts Massive Indus- 
trial Output—shows contents hardly bear 
out the positive assertion of the headline. (I 
refer to the May issue of the magazine.) The 
author gives his opinion that industrial out- 
put must be large for a time at least, or 
profits after high costs are covered will be 
small. There is a contingency here which is 
quite different from the headline. 

S: R.:0. 


NEW YORK CITY 

Your brief presentation of new listings on 
the Stock Exchange gives investors some- 
thing besides news of the availability of new 
equities in the Stock Exchange market. It is 
a pleasure to come upon corporations which, 
as often this year has been my reaction, one 
has never heard of before. A person is fre- 
quently impressed all over again with the 
vast extent of American industry, and a little 
awed, if this is not putting it too strongly, 
to learn of Middle Western or Far Western 
companies which, unheralded in the securi- 
ties market. may after a little join the ranks 
of long “seasoned,” old-established concerns. 


2... 


GREENWICH, CONN. 

~« Ms @ puzzle . why, with indus- 
trial turmoil affecting many businesses worse 
than at any other period of the long past, 
the prices of stocks should have held up so 
stubbornly. I know the old adage, never to 
sell stocks on strike news, but here we have 
been standing on the edge of production 
paralysis for days on end, yet owners of 
equities go on imperturbably, awaiting bet- 
ter times and willing to risk their money in 
commitments made under far better auspices. 
Frankly, the market and stock price situa- 
tion since last Autumn, when the great 
strikes began, is completely bewildering. 


MS; .A 
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f gun bonds you bought 
two years ago, this 
month, have a special sig- 
nificance today. 

For in June, 1944, the 
all-out attack on Germany 
had just been launched. 
Your bonds helped back 
that attack .. . helped bring 
about the final victory and 
the Peace you enjoy today. 

But they did something 
for you personally — some- 
thing you may not have 
been fully aware of at the 
time. They gave you an in- 


That is why the New 
York Stock Exchange rec- 
ommends that you keep on 
buying U.S. Savings Bonds 
—regularly. In 10 years, 
each one you buy will re- 
turn $4 for every $3 origi- 
nally invested. 

If you buy regularly—on 


Have You Any War Bonds 
Jated June, 1944? 


vestment for your future, 
the safest, soundest invest- 
ment you could make. 

Today, two years after 
“D” Day, you can really ap- 
preciate this second reason 
for buying bonds. 

For your own future and 
your children’s future de- 
pend upon what you per- 
sonally do toward making 
the future financially se- 
cure. And there’s no surer, 
easier way to do it than by 
regular purchases of Sav- 
ings Bonds. 


¥a Payroll Savings Plan, for 
example — your bonds will 
mature regularly, giving 
you a steady return. 

Any way you look at it, 
your bond buying has been 
a great benefit to your 
country and a great 
benefit to you. Keep it up! 


Now Back Your Future — Buy U. S. Savings Bonds 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 








